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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 563.) 
Danie! Wheeler and his companions attended 
a meeting among the natives at Tiarei, of which 
he makes the following record : 


The difference in appearance and in the gene- 
ral deportment of the people, at this distance 
from the contaminating effects of the shipping, 
was discernible throughout the greater part of 
the congregation, which was large. Being com- 
forted by the sensible presence of the great Mas- 
ter, my mind was strengthened in an unusual 
manner ; bat not until after a season of humilia- 
ting conflict had been passed through ; in order, 
I believe, that the cleat of the power might | 
be felt and known and acknowledged to be of | 
God and not of us, nor of any thing that we can 
command or call our own, When the usual en- 
gagements of the meeting were gone through, I 
stood up, and beckoned to Samuel Wilson to 
draw nearer to me. We went into a position a 
little more central, near the table; and under a 
solemn covering, after a short interval of silence, 
I said :—“ Tam fully persuaded in my own mind, 
that you, my beloved people, will suffer a few 
words from a stranger, who is with you in the 
fear, and in the love, and I may add in the will 
of God, and not in my own; and therefore I 
stand amongst you with innocent boldness, be- 
cause I seek not yours, but you; that immortal 
put in you which must sooner or later have a 
being im endless felicity or in endless misery.” 
Declaring unto them, that “ there is no alteration 
in the Christian ecurse ; the warfare is continual, 
and can only be maintained and accomplished 
with burning and fuel of fire,—by the cleansing 
operation of that burning, which the spirit of 
judgment produces, and that unquenchable fire 
of the Lord, which consumeth the chaffy and 
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transgressing nature in our hearts ; and if sub- 
mitted to, would prepare and purify us (even as 
He is pure) for a kingdom, consisting not in 
meats and drinks, but in righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost ;—a kingdom, where 
nothing that is unclean, nothing that is impure, 
nothing that worketh an abomination, or that 
maketh a lie, can ever enter. Whilst [ have been 
sitting with you, my heart has been filled with 
the love of God towards you ; raising in it a fer- 
vent desire, that every individual, from the least 
to the greatest, might be numbered among the 
ransomed and redeemed of the Lord; who shall 
return and come to Sion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads, from whom “ sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” But I had to tell 
them, that a great and individual work must be 
accomplished before these gracious and prophetic 
promises are realized. The indignation of the 
Lord must be patiently borne for sin and for 
transgression ; until he should rise and plead 
their cause, and execute judgmentfor them, and 
in his own time say—it is enough; and bring 
them forth to the light, even the light of Christ 
Jesus, in whom they will then behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 
This light shineth in every heart, and is the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world; in which only the righteousness of 
Christ Jesus is witnessed to be brought forth and 
beheld. When the precious blood of Christ was 
shed for the sins of all mankind, He ascended up 
on high ; He led captivity captive, and received 
gifts for men, even for the rebellious also; that 
the Lord God might dwell among them, even 
among sinners, sesh as themselves and me. That 
a measure or manifestation of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is given to every man to profit withal ; 
and well will it be for those who are = 
thereby, and faithfully occupying therewith. 

then had to remind them of the great things 
which the Lord had done for them : that the gos- 
pel sound had long been heard in their land ; that 
many parts of the Holy Scriptures had been 
translated into their native tongue, which di- 
rected them to the Saviour,—to the Word, which 
was in the beginning, which was with God, and 
was God. After enlarging further, although [ 
think what I have stated are the prineipal heads 
that were touched upon, I sat down poor and 
empty ; yet satisfied with favor, and full with the 
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blessing of the Lord. Instead of the congrega-; Tetohi and Puna, whose names indicate their 
tion beginning to separate immediately in a hasty | native origin, came to J. M. Osmond’s, where our 


manner, as we have sometimes witnessed, even) ¢:..4s then were. and bei th ¢ 
the dear children kept their seats, with the whole | were, and being sented with them, 


of the company; a delightful pause cnsued, | °° of them produced a letter written on behalf 
which was short, but crowned with that solemnity | Of the congregation at Tea-hu-poo, which was di- 
not at our command ; during which I humbly | rected to Daniel Wheeler, but manifestly intended 
trust the thanksgiving of many redounded to the| aga species of certificate to his friends in Lon- 


glory of God. Silence was at last broken by 
one of the chiefs expressing, on behalf of the 
assembly and himself, their thankfulness and 
satisfaction, and how welcome my visit had been 
to them; because, he said, “ You have preached 
to us the everlasting gospel, and have shown to 
us the propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind, Christ Jesus ;” with something further, 
which, when interpreted, 1 was fearful attached 
too much to the creature; and I requested 
Samuel Wilson to tell them not to look to the 
creature, but to their Creator. The whole of 
the people still continued together, about eight 
hundred persons, and seemed as if they knew 
not how to begin to separate, until some person 
proposed their shaking hands with us, which im- 
mediately commenced, and exceeded all we had 
before met with. 


On a visit paid to Samuel Henry, the son of 
one of the missionaries, D. Wheeler found the 
process of making sugar was going on there. 
The juice was pressed out of the cane by rollers, 
and passed through the different stages until re- 
duced to the granulated state, ready for use. As 
these islands lie within the torrid zone, it appears 
probable, that, in a future day, they may supply 
some of our western domains with sugar and cot- 
ton; free it may be hoped from the taint of 
slavery. 

A visit was subsequently paid to a part of the 
islands where they had not previously been ; and 
a meeting held among them, of which D. Wheeler 
testifies : 

It was indeed a solid and solemn opportunity, 
and one of those which I afterwards learned left 
the people hungering, I trust, for heavenly bread; 
whilst to myself it was productive of that soul- 
enriching peace, which can only be purchased by 


sharing in the blessed Master’s cup of sufferings, 
of which I had drunk, and under which I had 


| don, respecting him. This letter, literally trans- 
| lated by Samuel Wilson, was as follows : 


‘ Tea-hu-poo, 26th of June, 1835. 

‘Dear Frrenps,—The ministers, with the 
brethren and sisters in London. 

‘ Peace be unto you, in the true God Jehovah, 
and in Jesus Christ his Son, who came into the 
world tosave sinful men: we indeed are sinful men. 
Here is Daniel Wheeler amongst us ; and he has 
made known unto us all the good words of Je- 
sus Christ. And comfort has grown in our 
hearts ; and great pleasure has been to us from his 
words, concerning the words of Jesus the Mes- 
siah. 

‘It was indeed very great pleasure in his say- 
ing to us, Jesus is the pearl of great price : it is 
a pearl good within and good without. And 
many have been the good words that he has spo- 
ken tous. Now indeed we know assuredly he 
has true love to the brethren and sisters in all 
places where the things of Jesus are held. In 
that love he has come amongst us: and indeed 
our love is grown towards him and his son, in 
their making known on their way the things of 
Jesus, and in their visit of love to all the breth- 
ren, and inviting all to enter into Jesus the Mes- 
siah. 

‘Signed on behalf of the chureh. 
Puna,’ 

In a notice respecting a visit to a place on the 
coast, termed Hitea, we find an interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which Daniel Wheeler 
labored to give a religiously instructive direction 
to his conversation with these simple but inqui- 
ring people. On the occasion alluded to, the 
governor and the elders or deacons of their church, 
with a native teaeher, and a number of men, wo- 
men, and children, had visited them. He ob- 
serves : 


On enquiring of the native teacher, through 


been heavily bowed down during the afternoon, | the medium of Samuel Wilson, our interested 
before going to meeting, and there also, And/| and highly interesting companion and interpre- 
now how can I sufficiently acknowledge and de- | ter, whether there was any indication that would 
clare the condescending mercy and loving-kind- | encourage a hope that some few among the peo- 
ness of my gracious Lord God, who in a particu- | ple were desirous to improve in those things that 
lar manner was pleased to warm the hearts of accompany life and salvation; he said, he 


these dear people with his life giving presence ; | thought, that there were instances where this was 
which made it an occasion truly memorable, and } discernible, and he himself was very desirous 
caused many of them to rejoice and abound with | and anxious that this should be the case; that 


thanksgiving to his praise and to his glory. 


he labored hard for it—greatly desiring to“ work, 
The same evening the deacons of the church, 


while it is called today.” I said, where there is 
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such a desire in the teacher, and a correspondent 
one in the object of his care, a happy result un- 
der the divine blessing could scarcely fail to be 
produced,—or to this import. I told him, how- 
ever, that although the text he had mentioned 
might in some degree be applicable to the work 
in which he was engaged, yet I did conceive it 
was more so as regarded the great work of re- 
generation in the heart of man: that this great 
and important and indispensable work, could be 
done only while the light of the day of merciful 
visitation was extended; and if this unhappily | tory manner, with unequivocal simplicity and sin- 
were overlooked and neglected, a night of dark- | cerity,—yes, that they had, long enough ago ; 
ness would assuredly follow, in which no man | proving a fact which I bave never doubted, since 
can work. “If, therefore, the light that is in | the Lord Most High was pleased to reveal the Son 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” | of his love to my finite understanding, that the 
That there was a day of visitation extended to | gospel has been preached in and unto every crea- 
every son and daughter of Adam, sufficiently |ture under heaven. I reminded them of the 
long for them all to work out their own soul’s| apostle’s declaration to the Romans,—* That 
salvation with fear and trembling; and it was | which may be kaown of God is manifest in them, 
also as certain, that this day might, from one | for God hath showed it unto them ;” and—*“ He 
cause or other, be overlooked and withstood, or | hath showed thee, O! man, what is good.” This 
suffered to pass away unimproved. That this | I told them was that gospel “ which was preached 
was evident from the language of the compassion- | to every creature which is under Heaven,”’—to 


On their say- 


that ever I did; is not this the Christ ?”’—I 
asked them, if they had not at seasons felt some- 
thing within themselves, which brought to their 
remembrance sins and transgressions that had 
been long ago committed,—things which they 
would be glad to forget, much rather than re- 
member with painful retrospect; querying, 
whether they had not long been sensible of this, 
before they ever saw the face of a missionary, or 
heard his voice? On this some of them shook 
their heads, and answered in the most satisfac- 


ate Saviour, when he lamented and wept over the | every son and daughter of Adam. 


city of Jerusalem :—“If thou hkadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace, but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.” “ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not :’—which plainly shows, that her children 
might have been gathered; but alas! they would 
not, because they knew not the day of their visi- 
tation ; their destruction was of themselves. 

As we proceeded with this kind of conversa- 
tion, the company more and more settled down 
into serious thoughtfulness. One person, how- 
ever, seemed very desirous to understand what 
was my real object in coming to their island ; 
several reasons were alleged, but they were evi- 
dently not comprehended or not satisfactory. 
The spirituality of the gospel dispensation was 
gradually brought before the view of their 
minds; and it was strikingly evident, that there 
was a fertile soil or good ground prepared by the 
ever-blessed Husbandman, in the hearts of some 
present, for the reception of the sacred truths 
that were afterwards disclosed to their view. 
Some of them acknowledged that they had never 
seen things before in the same light, but at once 
yielded an assent from sensible conviction. The 
important distinction was explained to them, be- 
tween the Word which was in the beginning 
with God and was God, and the Bible ; a subject 
on which their ideas were confused, from having 
been accustomed to hear the Scriptures styled 
‘the word of God.’ After alluding to the mem- 
orable conference between the Saviour of the 
world and the woman of Samaria, who, when | 
told she had five husbands, &c., left her water 
pot and went her way into the city, and said, 
“Come, and see a man that told me all things 


ing they had never heard of this before,—S. W. 
replied,—they had always been exhorted to pray 
for the Holy Spirit, to seek and they should find, 
&e. ; but they said, ‘never in this way.’ Sucha 
solewnity now spread over us as could not be 


mistaken, even had “the doors’ been “ shut ;’’ 
for—* peace be unto you,” though not outwardly 
proclaimed, was known and felt to be amongst 


us, by some present. Under this precious, hea- 
venly canopy, I told them,—now they might 
know for what I had come among them, in the 
love of the everlasting gospel ;—that they might 
be witnesses for themselves of the blessings it 
conveys, and the glorious privilege to which it 
entitles, if faithfully embraced. Some of them 
could not forbear expressing their inward state, 
and their fear from the uncertainty they were in, 
as to the future well-being of their immortal 
souls. It was indeed a season never to be for- 
gotten ; for it seemed as if some of their hearts 
were laid open by the Almighty Searcher, and a 
willingness wrought to confess their sins, and to 
call on the name of the Lord, through the powerful 
efficacy of redeeming love shed ebroad therein, and 
working in them to will and to do of the Lord’s 
good pleasure :—to the praise of the riches of 
his grace be it faithfully recorded, in characters 
which can never be defaced whilst memory holds 
her place. 
(To be continued ) 


There is an alchemy in manner which can 
convert everything into gold. 

In every art the most difficult thing to preserve 
is natural grace. 

Silence may be the sullen mood of an evil 
temper, or the lofty endurance of a martyr. 
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An Epistle of Affectionate Caution and Counsel, 
addressed to its Members by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in Philadelphia, by- ad- 
journments, from the 18th to the 22d of the 
Fourth Month, 18538. 

(Continued from page 579.} 

Let us, dear friends, hold fast this ancient pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering, that the 
ministry may be kept pure, and in the renewed 
quickening virtue of the heavenly life, that it 
may be felt not to stand in word only, but in 
power, and in much assurance, and in the Holy 
Ghost. Let none despise the gift committed fo 
them, though they may think it small, but in 
faith and simple obedience, answer the requirings 
of their Divine Master, and they will be blessed, 
and be made a blessing to others. Thus we may 
hope to see the ranks of the Lamb’s army filling 
up—a righteous zeal revive and spread among 
us, for the honor of our God, to gather souls to 
Him, and to build up one anothér on our most 
holy faith. 

We also believe that those who are placed in 
the station of Elders cannot fulfil the duties of 
that weighty office in the church, but as they re- 
ceive the spirit of discernment from the Giver of 
every good and ‘perfect gift. Unless this is 
waited for and acted under, mistakes may be 
made by which wrong things are supported, and 
the humble careful traveller may be cast down 
and discouraged. The wisdom that is from above, 
that is pure and gentle, is profitable to direct in 
all things, and, to those who rightly seek for it, 
will be a spirit of sound judgment, qualifying 
them to administer counsel and admonition, and 
strength, according to the case in which they may 
be called to act. We believe that loss is sus- 
tained, where those placed in this important sta- 
tion are not thoroughly baptized for the service 
they have been appointed to; and it is our de- 
sire, that being brought to feel their own insuffi- 
ciency, they may be engaged to wait upon the 
Lord, for the anointing of his Spirit, that they 
may act for his honor and the benefit of the 
church. 

The right discharge of the arduous duties which 
belong to overseers, must necessarily bring them 
under much exercise of mind, if they are faithful 
to their trust. We feel much sympathy with 
them, and desire they may keep a single eye to 
the Lord, to receive direction and help from him 


, 
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of the church, through the unfoldings of his 
Spirit to his devoted servants. Their right ad- 
ministration has been a means in the divine hand, 
of bringing into service gifts for the edification of 
the body, and has tended to preserve it from 
decay, and from losing its strength, and its use- 
fulness to the members and tothe world. Asthe 
work is the Lord’s and cannot be done to his 
praise and to the health of the body, but by his 
holy help, it is our affectionate desire that all who 
take part in it may be gathered in the name of 
Christ, that they may know him to bein the midst, 
apportioning to every one his service, and fur- 
nishing wisdom to direct and strengthen them in 
upholding the doctrines and testimonies he has 
appointed us to support. 

If we fully believe that we cannot be preserved 
from the evils that beset our daily walk, but by 
yielding unreservedly to the leadingsand restraints 
of the Holy Spirit, how certain it is that in con- 
ducting the affairs of the church, in the promo- 
tion of the cause of Christ, we must, if we labor 
availingly, be clothed upon with a measure of the 
same spirit, and each seek to know his proper 
place and service in the body, “with all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with long suffering, forbear- 
ing one another in love ; endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ;” stand- 
ing “ fast in one spirit, striving together for the 
faith of the gospel.” Our meetings for discipline 
would then be felt to be seasons of close watch- 
fulness, in order to receive counsel from the 
blessed Head of the church, and to move in the 
weighty concerns of his work under his direction, 
so that they may be disposed of, in the wisdom 
that is from above, without being marred by the 
unsanctified will or the contrivance of man. 

The presence and government of Christ in these 
meetings being thus acknowledged and felt, the 
decisions they come to are in a measure of his 
authority, and whether for the preservation and 
encouragement of the upright hearted, for the 
restoration of delinquents, or the disownment of 
irreclaimable offenders, it will tend to the strength 
of the members and the edification of the meet- 
ing. 

Gates Fox repeatedly and earnestly exhorted 
his brethren to hold all their meetings in the 
power of God, and this would now be their con- 
dition, did all our members live in conformity 
with the high profession we make. But as the 


to extend that care to the members which their | spirit of the world takes the place of that heavenly 
respective circumstances require, both in warning | power, the life and authority which the Truth 
and in seeking to reclaim those who are negligent | alone gives will lessen, and the members fail to 
of their religious duties, and in timely taking up | obtain the many ie which it is the de- 


the cases of those who transgress the discipline. sign of our Holy Head 


should be derived from 


Where they act from a conscientious concern to | the excellent system of church government he in- 


support our testimonies, being examples to the 
flock, and seeking to promote its real welfare, 
the work will be prospered in their hands ae- 
companied with the reward of divine approbation. 

The discipline and government established 
among us haye becn instituted by the great Head 


stituted among us. How needful is it then, dear 
friends, that all should exercise a godly jealousy 
over themselves, lest they seek to dispose of those 
weighty affairs in their own will and wisdom, in- 
stead of humbly endeavoring to manage them in 
the peaceable spirit and idiots of Jesus. 











We would also affectionately caution all our piety. 
members to be careful how they join in associa-| under the influence of Christian love, as well as 
tion with men of the world, and those who do not | those for divine worship, will become more and 
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support our Christian testimonies, either for pur- | 


poses of benevolence, or for the promotion of pri- 


vate or public interests. It is our earnest desire | 


that those who think it their place to take part in 
such associations, may deeply feel the paramount 
importance of being continually on the watch, 
peither directly nor indirectly to sanction that 
which is in anywise inconsistent with the requisi- 
tions and the clear views of the gospel of Christ, 
which our Society is called to uphold. 
mingling in these associations, unless the watch 
is religiously maintained, in humble dependence 
upon the Lord for preservation, there is great 
danger of our becoming so leavened by the spirits 
of those around us, that when we come into our 
meetings for discipline, we may be led by the 
force of habit or example, to conduct and decide 
their affairs in the same spirit, and by the same 
standard which they have been accustomed to see 
prevail elsewhere. May then all our dear friends 
be willing to reecive the word of exhortation, to 
be very guarded how they place themselves in the 
way of danger, aud narrowly to watch lest they 
fall into the evils we have referred to. 

But while concerned thus to caution these, we 
would incite all to a faithful support of the disci- 
pline, and encourage the burden bearers not to 
grow weary in the discharge of duty, while labor- 
ing in their respective meetings to uphold the 
precious cause of Truth, and to keep out of the 
camp that which tends to lay waste or to defile. 

We would also encourage our beloved young 
friends who have entered into covenant with their 
Lord, when they feel the gentle putting forth of 
his spirit in these meetiugs, to speak a word to 
the subject before them, to be faithful in humble 
dedication, and they will receive their reward, 
become a comfort to their exercised friends, and 
thereby grow in the Truth. 

It is important in making appointments to the 
weighty services of the Church, that Friends 
should exercise a proper discrimination, seeking 
in this, asin their other movements, to act in con- 
formity with that wisdom which is profitable to 
direct ; and where any are delegated to visit, on 
behalf of the Church, those who require its care, 
it is our earnest desire they may seek for a right 
qualification to perform the service, that so the 
precious cause of Truth may be upheld in the 
spirit of restoring love, and if the labor be not 
successful in bringing the wanderer back into'the 


While | 


| 








As this is kept in view, these meetings, 


more occasions for the increase of faith and 
spiritual strength ; and all seeking to know their 
proper allotments, will find that, according to the 


| measure of grace received, they have a respon- 


sible station to occupy, the younger and less ex- 
perienced rendering due deference to their elders 
who were in Christ before them, and who are 
over them in the Lord ; the gifts conferred will 
be exercised in meekness and condescension, with 
a single eye to the good of each other, and to the 
honor of Him who is the Head, even Christ, 
“from whom the whole body fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, acording to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

Stephen Crisp, writing on this subject, says, 
“Tt is no man’s learning or artificial acquire- 
ments, it is no man’s riches or greatness in this 
world, no man’s eloquence or natural wisdom that 
makes him fit for government in the Church of 
Christ ; unless he with all his endowments be 
seasoned with the heavenly salt, his spirit sub- 
jected and his gifts passed through the fire of God’s 
altar, a sacrifice to his praise and honor, that so 
self may be crucified dnd baptized into death, and 
the gifts made use of in the power of the resurrec- 
tion of the life of Jesusin him. When this great 
work is wrought in a man, then all his gifts and 
qualifications are sanctified, and they are made 
use of for the good of the body, which is the 
Church, and are as ornaments and jewels, which 
serve for the joy and comfort of all, who are par- 
takers of the same divine fellowship of life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord: and thus many come to 
be fitted and furnished to good works, which are 
brought forth in their due season for the edifica- 
tion of the weak, and for repairing the decayed 
places, and also for defence of the feeble, that 
hurtful things may not come near them.” 

It is a day in which the spirit of infidelity in 
various delusive forms is captivating many, by 
setting them to investigate the groundless preten- 
sions of unstable men to some new discovery of 
truth, with which the father of lies is seeking to 
lay waste the unchangeable doctrines of the 
gospel, and faith in the alone means of salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The prevalent 
opinion that it is a period for inquiry and research, 
and that before any scheme, however absurd, is 
rejected, it ought to be examined, may lead young 


fold, it may carry conviction to the mind, that} and inexperienced persons to venture upon in- 
Friends have acted under a sense of religious | vestigations, which they may think themselves 


duty, and leave a feeling of kindness and respect 
towards the Society. ‘ Brethren, if a man be 


competent to conduct with safety, but by which 
their minds may be eonfused and finally poisoned, 


overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual re-| to the subversion of that settled belief which 
store such an one in the spirit of meekness ; con- | they had possessed in the unalterable principles 


sidering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 


of the Christian faith, and in the reality of the 


George Fox in speaking of meetings for disci-| divine revelation of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 


pline says, their design is to promote charity and' When such a state of unsettlement is once pro- 
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duced in minds which had before entertained no 
doubt respecting that precious faith, it may be 
totally out of the power of such to restore the 
tranquillity and holy certainty which they had en- 
joyed. 

The Christian has no right to tamper with the 
truths of divine revelation, or the peace which he 
has in believing them. He wants no other gospel 
but the gospel of the Lord Jesus and his apostles, 
us testified of in the Holy Scriptures. He that 
partaketh of the muddy streams of mystery 
Babylon, will thirst again after some other false 
theory or speculation ; but our blessed Lord said, 
“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst, but the water that I 
shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.” Here is your 
place of safety, dear young friends, in a holy re- 
liance upon your omnipotent Saviour, who, as you 
are faithful and chaste to him, will give you that | 

saving faith, which is and ever has been the | 
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But how was it in the days of Methuselah ? 
We find among the antediluvian patriarchs, who 
died a natural death, and whose ages at the time 
are given by the sacred historian, only two who 
had not lived more than nine hundred years ; and 
one of these was eight hundred and ninety-five. 
The years were probably Egyptian years of three 
hundred and sixty days. From the almost uni- 
form length of life of eight out of nine of these 
patriarchs, we may reasonably infer that they 
died of extreme old age, and not of disease. 
Hence the inference appears not unreasonable, 
that such as were not cut off by the violence 
with which the antediluvian world was filled, 
generally lived until time, unaided by disease, 
wore out their athletic frames. 

Now, we readily discover by computation that 
nearly two hundred and forty years of Methu- 


| selah’s life had passed before Adam, the first of 


our race, returned to the dust from which he was 
taken. "And until after that time we have no 


saint's victory over all the delusions and snares | | record of any man dying in the usual course of 


of the devil. 


Avoid listening to the sophistry of | nature before his father. 


We may therefore 


free thinkers and unbelievers, and refuse to read | suppose, without an outrage to probability, that 
any of those pernicious publications, that pretend | most of those who were born during the time of 


to set forth new discoveries in religion, or in any | Adam, such as were cut off by violence excepted, 
wise assail the doctrines of Christi: anity, for they 


are'the fruits of the clouded imagination of be- 
wildered men, who are deceivers and being de- 
ceived. “Their vine is of the vine of Sodom, 


and of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are 


grapes of gall, their clusters are bitter—their 


wine is the poison of dragonsand the cruel venom 
of asps.” 
Scriptures, and the approved writings s of Friends, 
with minds turned to the Lord for the illumine- 
tion of his Holy Spirit, and he will instruct and 
defend you; and as you persevere in following 
your Saviour, he will give you the bread of life 
and build you up upon the Rock against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. 
To be continued. 
For Friends’ Review. 


METHUSELAH AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 


One of Homer’s striking comparisons, as trans- 
lated by Pope, is contained in the following lines : 
«¢ Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found; 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay : 

So flourish these, when those are past away.”’ 

This comparison, though beautiful and impres- 
sive, is far from accurate. Successive genera- 
tions do not, like leaves on trees, succeed each 
other after regular intervals. A second genera- 
tion is considerably advanced before the preceding 
one has passed away. Some persons see their 
descendants to a third and even to a fourth gene- 
ration. This seems something like a third or 
fourth race of leaves making their appearance 
before the first have all fallen from the tree. 


Be frequent in reading the Holy | 





survived him. The year of Methuselah’s death 
appears to have been the one in which the whole 
antediluvian race, eight persons excepted, was 
swept away. As all that race who survived our 
first ancestor, or who died within the last two hun- 
dred years of his time, must have been cotem- 
poraries with Methuselah, it appears possible, if 
not probable, that nearly all the antediluvians 
lived during a part of Methuselah’s days. Sup- 
posing then that he may have employed a con- 
siderable portion of his protracted life in collect- 
ing the history or tradition of the lives and ace 
tions of those who figured in the world from the 
commencement of our race, to the close of his 
days, what a mass of information may he have 
transmitted to the post diluvian world, through 
the medium of Noah’s sons, for these sons, or at 
least the cldest of them, could not be Jess than 
an hundred years old when their great grand- 
father died. If we take the chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible,* which is followed in our com- 
mon translation, we find Shem cotemporary with 
Abraham as well as with Methuselah. The first 
seventy years of Abraham’s life appear to have 
been passed in his native land, Ur of the Chal- 
deans. Where Shem lived and died, we are not 
informed. But if we rely on the Hebrew chro- 
nology, there appears no absurdity in the suppo- 
sition that Abraham, during his youthful days, 


* It may be observed that the Septuagint, by adding 
a century to the interval between father and son, ina 
number of cases both before and after the flood, makes 
the date of the deluge, as compared with the com- 
mencement of the human race, seven hundred years 
later, and the time of Abraham, as compared with the 


date of the flood, nearly nine hundred years later than 
the Hebrew chronology. 
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may have had frequent and familiar intercourse 
with his venerable .antediluvian ancestor; and 
obtained from him much information respecting 
the events which transpired before the flood. 
Whether any species of writing was brought into 
use before the flood, cannot now be ascertained. 
But the structure of the ark supplies unquestion- 
able evidence that the arts had been cultivated to 
considerable extent before the deluge. Now as- 
signing to Methuselah the office of an historian, 
we may perceive that whatever his mode or means 
of giving permanence to the information col- 
lected, there was one important advantage which 
no modern historian who attempts to delineate 
the events of the early ages of the world can 
possibly possess. There were, no doubt, living 
within his days, many persons who had taken 
part in all the important transactions of their 
time. If an historian of the present time, who 
was engaged in arranging the events of the re- 
formation, could have recourse in case of diffi- 
culty to Luther, Melancthon, or some of their 
active coadjutors, it is probable that many ob- 
securities might be cleared up, and many actions 
traced to their source, in such manner as to give 
them a very different complexion from that 
which they bear on the historian’s page. Eb. 












































seems almost incredible. Twenty-five pounds 
sterling for a pair is a very common price ; and I 
noticed one pen at the exhibition containing four 
of these birds, which was valued at 60 guineas! 
another lot consisting of 110 birds, mostly chick- 
ens, and all the property of one lady, sold for 
£370; while, in several cases, single birds sold 
for 20 guineas each! 

“ Atthis show, were many other rare, and very 
beautiful varieties of ‘barnyard fowl;’ gigantic 
Indian pigeons, as large as turkeys, with a plume 
on their heads not unlike a peacock’s tail; Poland 
fowls with handsome white topknots; geese so 
large, that three together might weigh some 48 
pounds ; and the renowed Ayrshire ‘ dumpies’ or 
‘ bakies,’ generally of a rich speckled brown, with 
legs so short that they can scarcely waddle about, 
a peculiarity highly esteemed by poultry-fanciers 
as tending to promote their casy fattening! The 
immense pains taken with the rearing of these 
birds, and the enormous prices they often fetch, 
will, however, seem less surprising when it is re- 
membered that noblemen of the highest rank 
are as much interested in these matters as the 
busiest ‘ goodwife’ or thriving farmer, and often 
spend a fortune on their own peculiar ‘ fancies.’ 
This very show, is, indeed, established under the 
patronage of the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Marquis of Granby, Earls of Derby, 
Stanhope, Cottenham, Stradbroke, Harrington, 
Ducie, Clarendon, Lichfield, and Stamford, Lords 
Feversham, Guernsey, Hastings, Sandys, and a 
long list of other noble personages, ‘ too numer- 
ous to mention.” Happy indeed, is he, or she, 
who can boast, just now, of possessing even one 
of these precious fowls! nay, even an eyg, with 
the prospect of getting it hatched by some 
obliging old hen of ordinary claims! And so 
great is the value set upon these eggs, that no 
less than fourteen policemen were specially en- 
trusted with the care of watching the pens during 
the show, lest any of them should be slyly ab- 
stracted 1” 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE FOWL MANIA. 


It would appear by the following extract from 
a recent letter in the Philadelphia Daily Regis- 
ter, dated “ Londen, April 22d, 1853, that the 
extraordinary attention given of latter time to 
the rearing of poultry is not peculiar to this 
country. ‘ Poultry societies” and “ poultry ex- 
hibitions,” so far as they are intended to promote 
an improvement in the breeds of fowls, and the 
methods of rearing them, may not be liable to 
consure ; but, when we are told of single chickens 
being sold for 100 dellars each, the days of me- 
rino sheep and morus multicaulis speculations are 
vividly brought to remembrance. R. 


“Since the dying out of the tulip-mania, no 
species of fashionable epidemic has raged to such 
an extent as the present furor for Cochin China 
fowls. Six years ago, the Queen, who is much 
given to pets, introduced the breed, or rather 
was presented with a few of these birds by a cer- 
tain gallant Admiral, on his return from the 
East, and so rapid has been their growth, liter- 
ally, and also in public favor, that they are now 
in immense request, and are preferred by con- 
noisseurs even to the Dorking, Game, (or Man- 
chester,) and Hamburgh breeds. At the last 
Metropolitan Poultry show, which was recently 
held in the Baker street Bazaar, and which will | of an imgenious piece of machinery, is able to 
in future give an annual exhibition of poul-| make about 1000 gross of boxes per week. Over 
try, pigeons, and rabbits, the Cochin China fowls | two tons of paper is used weekly in making the 
had altogether the advantage, both in point of| various kinds of boxes. 
beauty and number, over all their rivals. The| One of the most ingenious machines we have 
value sct upon some of these little ereatures! ever seen is in operation for the making of the 





FRICTION MATCH MANUFACTORY. 


But few of our readers, perhaps, are aware of 
the immense amount of capital invested in the 
manufacture of matches, which are purchased at 
a penny a box. We, recently, visited the ex- 
tensive establishment of J. Donnelly, No. 106 
North Fourth street. ‘The building has a front 
of 20 feet, and 100 feet deep, and six stories 
in height. Every room in the building is used 
in the manufacture of friction matches. In the 
basement, we found six females engaged in 
making paper boxes. Each female, by the use 
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sticks or matches. This machine will cut from a 
board 18,000 matches per minute, and over 
100,000 feet of the best pannel plank is thus cut 
up annually to meet the demand made upon Mr. 
Donnelly for his “ lighters.” This lumber costs 
$45 per thousand feet. 

Mr. Donnelly is now making extensive im- 
provements so as to enlarge his operations. He 
has now 100 men and women employed, and 
manufactures some $60,000 worth of matches 
per annum. When his new arrangements are 
completed, he expects to employ 300 workmen, 
and thereby greatly increase his operations. The 
building, we should have stated, has been ren- 
dered completely fire proof, by having the floors 
covered with sheet iron or zinc, and heated with 
hot air. 


We were much gratified with the visit we | 


made, and would recommend all those who de- 


sire to know how money can be made out of little | 


things to visit this establishment, and also to see 
the number of hands employed in the making of 
a match, which is destroyed in a second, and a 
hundred of which can be purchased for a penny. 
—Daily Register. 
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New York Yearty Meetine.—This body as- 
sembled as usual; the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on the 26:h, and the public meeting on the 
27th ult. 
great as usual; including a large number of min- 
isters from other yearly meetings, viz: Cordelia 
Bayes from Great Britain ; Samuel Boyce, Nathan 
Douglas, Thomas Groove, and Thompson, 
from New England; Eliza P. Gurney, from Phila. 
delphia ; John Scott, from Baltimore ; Daniel Bar- 
ker, from North Carolina; Phebe C. Haines, from 
Ohio; Enos G. Pray, Anna Thornburg, Sarah M. 
Hliett, and Mary Watkins, from Indiana, Epistles 
as usual from the other Yearly Meetings, were re- 
ceived and read. 

An affecting circumstance occurred in the Wo- 
men’s meeting, on Seventh-day the 28th. Phebe 
C. Haines, having addressed the younger part 
of the assembly in a short but pathetic testimony ; 
was observed, soon after taking her seat, to be fall- 
ing in a fit of the apopletic kind. She was imme- 
diately carried to the house of a Friend in the 
vicinity of the meeting-house, where she was lying 
quite low when our informant’s note was written. 

In the Men’s meeting, the snbject of grave- 
stones, which was before the meeting last year, 
was again taken into consideration, and referred 
to a committee. Ata subsequent sitting, a report 
from that committee was received, recommending 


The number in attendance was quite as | 
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that stones should be permitted, one foot in height, 

16 inches in width, and 6 inches in thickness, 
| with the name, and date of the birth, and departure 
of the deceased ; and this suggestion was adopted 
by the meeting without much discussion, and with 
but few dissenting voices. 

On Third-day morning the report of the Balti- 
more convention was read and approved, and the 
committee was released. This report is short and 
concludes with advice to Friends, to maintain their 
testimonies faithfully. 

In the course of the meeting a concern was 
opened by an aged Friend, that our members 
should more generally maintain their testimony 
against slavery, by abstaining from the use of the 
the products extorted from the labor of slaves ; 
observing that about fifty years ago, all their 
Quarterly meetings communicated a concern of 
| that kind to the Yearly meeting. This commani- 

cation was followed by several corroborating sen- 
timents. 

During the portion of the meeting which 
had passed when our latest intelligence was for- 
warded, unity of feeling, and harmony of action, 
were comfortably experienced. 


Nortu Caronina Boarpinc Scnoot.—It will grat- 
| ify many of our readers, who feel an interest in the 
support of the Schools under the care of Friends, 


| to learn that this Institution is recovering from its 
late depression. At the close of the last Term, a 
public examination of the pupils took place, which 
was very satisfactory, giving evidence of thorough 
teaching and very creditable proficiency. The 
| present term opened with seventy one pupils, a 
large increase over the number during the last. The 
| average number of Scholars reported in 1851, was 
only 35. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee charged with the care of this In- 
stitution, will meet there on Fourth day, the 8th of 
next month, at 10 A.M. The Committee on I[n- 


struction to meet on the preceding evening at 74 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
| Seventh day, the 4th of the month. 

5th me. 28-2t Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 


ALHARRA. 


The Washington Union contains a communi- 
cation from Henry R. Schooleraft, Esq., descrip- 
tive of a section of country which is known by 
the name of Alharra. He says it is an attrac- 
tive, well-timbered, and fertile area of country, 
lying immediately west of the Rocky Mountains, 
in mild, temperate latitudes, to which, for the 
purpose of distinct allusion, he applies the above 
aboriginal term. This area is about 50 miles 
broad, and lies parallel to the Rocky Mountains 
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for a distance of several hundred miles. It gives| 1610, Hudson penetrated into the vast inland 
rise to both of the main and numerous sub-afflu- | sea that bears his name; he never came out of it 
ents of the Columbia river. It is a high plain, | again, for his mutinous sailors set him adrift up- 
which is cut through by these affluents, of a/| on its surface in an open boat, and left him a 
most fertile character, bearing trees, and in | sacrifice to the offended spirit of the place. In 
some places high grass; and while the streams| 1619, Monk wintered upon the northern shore 
create abundant water-power for lumber and) of Hudson’s Sea; two only, out of a crew of fif- 
grain mills and machinery, they are free, or| ty-two, came back. In 1719, Knight and Bar- 
nearly free, from inundation of their banks. This| low followed in the track of Monk; long after, 
district probably comprehends twenty-five thou-| the fragments of their vessels were noticed on 
sand square miles, and if its capacities of pro-| the rocks of Marble Island, but no vestiges of 


duction have been correctly estimated, would 
sustain a population greater than some of the 
Eastern and Atlantic States. According to the 
recent act organizing the Territory of Washing- 
ton, it lies chiefly, if not wholly, within the 
boundaries of this new Government. It is alto- 
gether a genial country, and seems destined to | 
form a link of connection, by ordinary means of | 
transit, with the Missouri Valley, through the 
Yellow Stone. It may be noticed that while the 
eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains present 
vast sand deserts and buffalo plains, the fertile 
lands in this area reach to the very tops of its 
western eminences.—Late Paper. 


ARCTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. 
Man treads the earth to vanquish it. Already 
the terrestrial surface is covered with the insig- 
nia of his victory—the wide-spread sea is meshed 


with the furrows of his progression—the stable 
land is one monumental record of his success. 
The mighty victor has pushed the frontiers of his | 
dominions on either hand, until the east has met 


the west. In the north and the south alone 
there are narrow spots that he has not been able 
to subdue. The arctic and antarctic regions of | 
the globe are the last strongholds into which be- 
leaguered nature has withdrawn, behind her gla- 
cis and battlements of frost and cold, in grim 
defiance of the advancing conqueror. 

In these arctic fastnesses, the fight has already | 
been both stern and long. Every campaign has | 

g y campaig 

been made at the.cost of endurance beyond be- | 


the mariners themselves ever appeared. In 1819, 
Parry was fortunate enough to catch the Boreal 
guardian spirit napping at his post,and managed 
to steal through Lancaster Sound into the re- 
cesses of the Polar Sea, before his fell antagonist 
was fairly roused. He wintered in the arctic 
archipelago, and returned in safety; but when 
he attempted to repeat his bold and successful 
feat soon afterwards, he was detained a close pri- 
soner on Melville Peninsula for two long years, 
and was then summarily dismissed from the 
neighborhood in the custody of massive and re- 
sistless drift-ice. In 1825, he did again get as 
far as Prince Regent’s Inlet, but was only too 
glad to be allowed to beat a hasty retreat there- 
from in the ensuing summer, with the loss of one 
of his vessels. In 1829, John Ross effected an 
entrance into the same inlet; but after three 
years’ detention in it, escaped almost by miracle, 
abandoning his misnamed ship, the Victory, to 
the enemy. In 1819, Franklin attempted an in- 
genious surprise, by descending the rivers of 
North America into the contested ground. He 
travelled nearly 6000 miles in boats and on 
foot ; and for four months had to feed on little 
but lichens, deer-skins, and old shoes. After 
three years, he returned without much absolute 
gain to the cause. Upon more than one occasion 
the beleaguered spirit has shown that it ean meet 
stratagem with stratagem. In 1827, Parry at- 
tempted to go to the Pole itself, by dragging 
small boats over ice when he met it, and by sail- 
ing them through water where this occurred. He 


lief; often the price has been fearful destruction | travelled far enough to have fixed his quarters 
of human life. Three centuries and a half ago, | upon the pole, but found that he was still hun- 
Gaspar Cortereal began the war by crossing the | dreds of miles away from it. The ice-fields that 
threshold of the Frozen Sea; the ice laid hold | he had toiled over had all along been drifting 
of him, and held him fast in its remorseless | nearly as fast to the south as he had moved to 
grasp. In the following year, Miguel Cortereal| the north. He had scarcely made tens of miles, 
pursued his missing brother’s steps, in the hope; when he seemed to have gone hundreds, and ac- 
that he might discover the place of his captivity. | cordingly he was obliged to throw up his boldly- 


It is not known whether the gallant adventurer 
succeeded in his search, but it is certain that he 
never returned from it. In 1553, Willoughby 
reached*the shores of Nova Zembla: years after- 
wards, the Russians found his ships frozen to the 
desolate coasts of Lapland, and freighted with 
the lifeless bodies of their crews. In 1596, 
Barenz discovered Spitzbergen, and doubled the 
northern point of Nova Zembla. His bones and 
his, vessels were the prey of the inexorable clime, 
but his men effected their escape in boats. In 


conceived design in despair. In 1836, Back 
tried to reach Melville Peninsula, with a firm 
determination that he would on no account 
brave a winter in the Frozen Sea. As soon as 
he touched the ice, his ship was seized with a 
resistless gripe, hoisted upon an enormous buoy- 
ant slab, and by its means was floated helplessly 
backwards and forwards, mouth after month, 
through winter and through spring, and at last 
was cast out from its uncomfortable cradle, into 
Hudson’s Strait, in a crazy and sinking state. 
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If the object of the determined struggle that 
is carrying on in the arctic seas were now, as it 
once was, merely the opening of a way frou one 
of the earth’s oceans into the other, amidst hum- 
mocks, and bergs, and floes of ice, but a small 
measure of attention would, in all probability, 
be given to it. This is not, however, the case. 
The aim of the gallant bands that are now 
engaged in the warfare is a far more generally 
interesting one. In 1845, Franklin attempted 
to penetrate into the North Polar Sea by the 
ordinary route of Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster 
Sound, and disappeared through Wellington 
Channel with a devoted train of one hundred and 
thirty-eight followers. 
the first year on the eastern side of the mouth 
of the channel; but since then six long years 
have passed, and no further indication of his 
fate has reached the friends he has left at 
home. Hence it is, at the present time, that 
every rumor purporting to come from the fie lds 
of arctic enterprise is caught at with breathless 
eagerness ; hence that every record of arctic ad. 
venture is studied with deepest interest. Thou- 


sands who would not care a straw for the open- | 


ing of a northwest passage from the Atlantic into 


: 
the Pacific, yet on this account have their atten- | 


tion riveted upon every little movement in the 
polar seas. 


The several expeditions with which the search | 
for Sir John Franklin has sown the polar seas 


have yielded an abundant crop of printed books. 


One of these numerous narratives stands out pre- | 


eminently from among the rest; in the first place, 


whole; and, in the second place, because the 
narrator is an accomplished observer and interro- 
gator of nature, and has involuntarily illustrated 
the tale he has had to tell by incidental matter 
that is full of interest for the world at large, 
apart from its immediate bearing on the general 
business of the search. Dr. Sutherland, in his 
Journal of Captain Penny’s Voyage to Wi elling- 
ton Channel in 1850 and 1851, recently pub- 
lished, has made a valuable contribution to the 
stores of science, at the same time that he has 
drawn up a pleasing record of the labors of the 
discovering party to which he was professionally 
attached. 

The mere idea of a man sitting down calmly 
and patiently to interrogate nature in the cold 
and gloom of an arctic winter, has in itself an 
element of grandeur that is well calculated to ar- 
rest favorable attention. It is no little thing to 
submit to be shut up for months at a time, where 
the only prospect is the deep shadow cast behind 
the earth in space, from which all direct solar 
influence is entirely excluded. In order fully to 
realize what the character of such a school of phi- 
losophy must be, the reader must fancy for him- 
self a dim twilight landscape,.made up of accu- 
mulated snow and ice, the latter nowhere less 


He wintered in safety | 


'ter by Mr. Thomas Clegg, 


because it records the. proceedings of the adven- | arrival of five more bales, weighing in the aggre- 


turers who have been most successful on the | g 
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, than seven feet thick, blown upon by an atmo- 
| sphere seventy degrees colder than freezing water, 
and keen enough to bite a piece out of any “human 
flesh it touches. In the midst of this landscape 
he must place a ship of confined dimensions, 
firmly imbedded in the seven-feet ice, and cover- 
ed up by a canopy of snow—no light but candle- 
light between its closed-in decks, no warmth but 
an artificial stove-heat, insufficient in amount to 
keep the ice out of the beds. Such was the home 
in which Dr. Sutherland pursued his investiga- 
tions during the long polar winter of 1850. For 
six weeks the temperature in his cabin was at 
least ten degrees colder than freezing; and a 
quantity of ice, placed in a tumbler lying side- 
ways, continued undissolved all the time—often, 
the mercury of his scientific instruments was 
as sclid as lead. Upon one occasion, during an 
out-door excursion, he placed some water in a 
gutta percha flask for his own especial use, but 
he could not get it out again until he had slept 
with the bottle for three nights in his armpit. 
The 22d of December was marked as being par- 
ticularly mild, the mildness consisting of a tem- 
perature thirty-eight degrees colder than freezing. 
It is worth while to peruse Dr. Sutherland’s nar- 
rative—if for no other reason—to be able to form 
a just idea of how much even science owes to the 
glorious sun ! 
(To be continued.) 


COTTON FROM AFRICA. 
On Saturday, advice was received in Manches- 
cotton-spinner, of the 


gate rather more than 1000 ‘Tbs. ; ~of raw cotton 
from the coast of Africa. This makes Mr. C legg’s 


| receipts to amount to about 12,000 lbs., as the 


result of the very important movement which 
originated with him. Some three or four years 
ago, learning that there was plenty of cotton 
growing wild near the colony of Sierra Leone 
and the church missionary station of Abcokuta, 
and that as it bloomed and ripened it drop pe “d to 
the ground and rotted, no one regarding it, he 
communicated with the officials of the ‘Chure h 
Missionary Society in London, and through 
them sent £100 to the place named, with in- 
structions that it was to be expended by the 
missionaries in setting the natives to gather and 
clean the indigenons produce, and to forward it 
as quickly as possible to England. 

At the same time they were directed to lay 
before the chiefs the advantageous opening which 
presented itself for the employment of their peo- 
ple, and how much better it would be to do that 
than to pursue their horrid traffic in human flesh. 
This was a direct appeal to a leading trait in the 
character of the native chiefs of that part of the 
continent, for by the universal testimony of those 
who know them best, they are admitted to pos- 
sess a strong liking for money, and to be as cle- 
ver at barter as any Yankee pedlar; for traflic- 
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ing, indeed, they seem to have a natural gift, 
which only requires to be turned from slaves to 
cotton to enable us to dispense with our squad- 


ron on that coast. 


The inducements held out}. 
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for I riends’ Review. 


‘“ HOMES OF ENGLAND.” 


Those who have enjoyed the privilege of visit- 


proved sufficient to attract attention, and in the | ’"8 their “ fatherland,” and become familiar with 
year before last a few hundred pounds were col- | the rural districts of England, cannot fail to re- 
lected. Since then Mr. Clegg has received above | cognize the correctness of the following graphic 
and lively sketch, written by the London corres- 
pondent of the Daily Register, of this city. —R. 


10,000, exclusive of that which he received the 
advice of on Saturday, and altogether at present 
every thing points to great results at no distant 
period. But the duty of attending to the collec- 
tion and forwarding of the cotton has become too 
large for the missionaries to undertake, and there- 
fore two agents are about to be sent out especially 
to undertake it. The great aim at present is to 
show the chiefs that there is a market for what- 
ever cotton their people can collect of that which 
grows without the necessity for bestowing more 
labor upon it than what is required to gather it 
from the pod; that effected, they will then be 
asked to encourage its growth by cultivation. 
Mr. Clegg has spun a quantity of the cotton 
himself, and has given some to four firms, with 
the request that they will experiment upon it, 
and favor him with a report. 

In staple it is equal to Egyptian or good Or- 
leans, used in spinning fine yarns for the Notting- 
ham and Leicester trade. The price of cotton 
suited for such fine numbers has more than dou- 
bled within a comparatively brief period, and 
what was selling at 9}d.a pound, is now fetching 
20d., and has been for some time; so that this 
supply will come in most seasonably to meet the 
scarcity of suitable sorts which the price indi- 
cates. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all 
that has been described has been accomplished 
by Mr. Clegg’s £100; that gentleman unloosed 
his purse-strings when he saw success “ looming 
in the future,” and he has been aided by other 
friends of the African race, especially by Lady 
Buxton, who has contributed £100 towards the 
fund for carrying on operations.— North Ameri- 
can. 


WEIGHING GOLD BY MACHINERY. 


Machines are in use in the bank of England 
for weighing gold, which weigh with the rapidity 
of thought, and precision approaching the hun- 
dredth part of a grain. There are six machines 
and three men to attend them. Large rolls of 
sovereigns, or half-sovereigns, are placed in the 


grooves, and are shaken, one at a time, by the | 


motion of the machinery into the scales. If they 
are the standard weight, they are thrown by the 
machine into a box at the right hand of the per- 
son who watches the operation ; if they have lost 
the hundredth part of a grain, they are thrown 
into a box at the left. Those which stand the 
test are thrown into bags of 1000 each, and 
those below par are cut by the machine and re- 
turned to the mint.— Daily Register. 





How beautiful is the rural scenery of England! 
Not to speak of the splendid country-places of 
the aristocracy, how numerous are the charming 
old residences scattered over the land, and what 
an independent and agreeable life is that of their 
owners! Indeed, there are few pleasanter things 
in this country than a visit to some of the “ coun- 
try families ;” people of substance and education, 
who occupy the immemorial homestead which has 
been in the family for generations, and who are 
frequently as conspicuous for hospitality, good 
taste, and the scientific management of their es- 
tates, as were their forefathers for their prowess 
in the field or at the table. The very air and odor 
of these ancient mansions have a charm that is 
hard to withstand; they seem to be redolent of 
all the hay-makings, the hawthorns, violets, roses, 
and lavender of innumerable summers; the 
cheese, butter, and ripe fruits that have been the 
pride of successive generations of rosy-cheeked 
dairy-maids, and hale, hearty gardeners, since 
cows first grazed in pastures, or peaches ripened 
on sunny southern walls! These old places gene- 
rally stand in the midst of some green enclosure; 
a park, perhaps, or at least a paddock, with gar- 
dens and barnyards stretching out into the mea- 
dows, and are approached by an avenue of lofty 
trees ; the neatly-gravelled road, hard and smooth 
as a table, winding between sheltering shrubbe- 
ries, principally evergreens, but with a liberal 
sprinkling of laburnums, red and white haw- 
thorne, crab-apples, lilacs, guelder roses, and 
other flowering and ornamental bushes inter- 
mixed. Of late many foreign shrubs have been 
introduced—rhododendrons, acacias, cedars, su- 
machs, magnolias, azaleas, and other beautiful 
denizens of warmer climes. These seldom attain 
to any thing like their native proportions, though 
they frequently blossom, to the great delight of 
their owners; but even their rich glossy leaf is a 
pleasant addition to the old English stock. The 
house is invariably buried in foliage, which, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, is so disposed about 
the building as to shut it in completely from the 
view of the public road. A lawn, green as the 
emerald of Solomon’s seal, smooth and even as 
the richest velvet, and of the most luxurious soft- 
ness, is sure to spread out on two or three sides 
of the building, dotted over with beds of flowers, 
and of noble elms, and gnarled and ancient haw- 
thorns; and the house itself, rich in fantastic 
gables, stacks of chimneys of every conceivable 


‘and inconceivable form and date, surmounted 
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with innumerable ventilators, slates, tubes, caps, 
and other contrivances to help off the smoke ; 
with its antique windows in the eaves, its modern 
innovations about the region of the drawing- 
room, its wide doorway and ample hall, its wings 
and turrets, its long extent of offices and depen- 
dencies, its fragrant hayricks visible in the dis- 
tance across long reaches of kitchen garden, rooks 
cawing among the trees, pigeons glancing in and 
out of their prescriptive quarters—everything 
about it so full of life and animation, yet so quiet, 
so peaceful, and with such a delightful look of 
substantial comfort evident in the smallest ar- 
rangements, seems to welcome you to its pre- 
cincts before you reach its threshold. 

Then the interior, with its curious mixture of 
old and new: the stag’s head and antlers, and 
other trophies hung up over the great fire-place 
in the hall, the ancient settles and high-backed 
chairs, with umbrella stands, cabinets, whips, 
fishing-tackle, and firearms of more modern 
date. The large shadowy parlors, too often, 





THE MASTODON. 
(Concluded from page 591.) 

In the hollow formed by the cavity of the ribs, 
lay a mass of about five or six bushels of broken 
twigs, rushes, leaves, and earthy matter; the 
coarse-chopped straw and bits of stick of the New 
Jersey farmer. The pieces of wood varied from 
the smallest sized twig up to half an inch in di- 
ameter, and averaged two inches in length, with 
evident signs of having been crushed, but not 
ground, by great pressure. Maple, lime, and 
willow were, as was thought, discovered among 
these fragments ; but one conclusion might safely 
be entertained, which was, that the heap had once 
been the contents of the mastodon’s stomach, and 
constituted what Professor Hitchcock called his 
last supper. The conclusion was strengthened 
by a train of the same material, about four inches 
diameter, extending from the stomach towards 
the tail, where, beyond the bones, lay a homo- 
geneous mass evidently fecal. This would have 
been closely and carefully examined, but the 


however, marred by low ceilings, and these again | sides of the excavation fell in on the second 


by heavy beams, but full of books, music, engra- 


vings, and modern comfort; the winding pas- 
sages branching off in every direction; the bed- 
rooms with ivy, honeysuckle, and jessamine at 
all the windows; the pantries, and closets, and 
larders, and housekeeper’s room, and ample 
kitchens; the stores of curious lumber, the 
quaint carvings, old pictures, clocks, and china ; 


night, and the materials were so deeply buried 
and intermingled with the soil, that further 
search had to be abandoned. All the bones, 
however, were obtained, excepting the toc-bones 
of the hind left foot. 

One of the tusks was broken in two in lifting 
it from the ground; their length was ten feet 
eleven inches, and seven and a half inches di- 


the collections of insects, flowers, and fossils, if| ameter at the base—dimensions truly prodigious, 
the host or any of his family happen to be col-| and conveying marvellous ideas of the creatures 
lectors; the greenhouses and conservatories, if| that carried such appendages. From the fact of 
he be ina condition to afford these expensive | the fore-legs having been found stretched out in 
luxuries ; the pigsties, dairies, kennels, and barn- | front of the skeleton, it was supposed that the 
yard, with the wonderful fowls, unprecedented | animal had sunk in swampy ground, and floun- 
“ )urhams,” and dogs of the purest breeds of | dered laboriously to extricate itself, as is the case 


canine aristocracy—all afford an inexhaustible | at times with the hippopotamus of the present 


fund of interest and amusement to the visitor. 
Then there are drives to picturesque “ points” 
in the neighborhood ; quiet strollings through 


day ; but not succeeding, it had died of starva- 
tion on the spot, and was gradually buried by 
natural causes, operating through a series of years. 





the grounds, the woods, or the meadows, or in| For a few months after its discovery, this skeleton 
the old church, with its inimitable inscriptions; | was exhibited in New York, and other towns of 
fishings in “the pond” (for no English place is| the United States ; it ultimately became the pro- 
complete without its “water,” from the lake of| perty by purchase of Dr. Warren, who had it 
many acres, to the puddle of six feet by four;)| properly articulated ; and it is now set upina 
old legends narrated at the witching time of twi- | fire-proof building at Boston, where many Ameri- 
light, and perhaps a party, composed of all the ean and British naturalists have had opportunity 
visitable people of the region, in honor of your | for examining it. There is another almost per- 
visit; and in that case a round of friendly visit- | fect skeleton iu the museum at Cambridge Mas- 
ings at other pleasant old places, like your host’s, | sachusetts. Of the five skeletons now standing 
but all different. But this is a subject on which, | in different museums, four were discovered in 
though I may probably have occasion to recur to | Orange County. 
again, I ought not to have ventured just now, the| This last disinterment gives us a somewhat 
length of my letter already warning me to aj startling peep into the antediluvian world. We 
close. find notonly the skeleton of an extinct quadruped, 
——_—- but also the remains of what he lived on; and 
We often hear complaints of the miseries of life; | the mind is bewildered in contemplating the huge 
yet, if we carefully examine the origin of our trou- | form in which animal life presented itself in past 
bles, we shall find them generally, if notalways, the | ages, and in having it brought, as it were, so near 
consequences of some vice or folly of our own; and| tous. An examination of the marl in which the 
may therefore be regarded as friendly admonitions. ‘ bones were found, shows it to contain land and 
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fresh water shells identical with species now in 
existence. Dr. Carpenter, among others, has 
examined the ‘ bits of stick’ with the microscope, 
and finds them to belong to some coniferous tree 
or shrub which still grows in America. Thus 
we have an important link between the life of the 
present and that of the past. Rushes formed 
part of the food as well as branches; and we ma 
believe, that when the mastodon found the wood 
too dry, he betook himself to the bogs and 
swamps in search of moister food, where, sinking 
by his enormous weight, he was unable to get 
out again. 

Dr. Warren gives a detailed and methodical 
description of the several skeletons that have 
come under his notice, comparing one with the 
other in structure and dimensions ; and on many 
points he has cleared up doubts, and added to 
our knowledge. ‘The number of teeth supplied 
to the mastodon was long a matter of uncertainty, 
and it was often a question whether an animal 
that lived on such tough food did not wear out 
his tecth long before he ceased to need them. 
We now know, as might have been predicted with 
certainty, that efficient masticating power was 
fully provided for in the huge quadruped’s 
economy. The whole number of teeth comprised 
six on each side in each jaw: first came the two 
small anterior milk molars ; the third, also small, 
with six points or nipples; the fourth, a larger 
of the same kind; followed by the fifth, still 
larger, at a late period of life ; and last, the sixth, 
‘the great ultimate four or five ridged tooth, with 
its eight or ten points, which takes the place of 
all the others, and remains the solitary tooth of 
its side, to be retained by the animal, so fur as 
we know, during the remainder of its life.’ These 
last mentioned are the finest examples we possess 
of nature’s handiwork in the way of teeth; indeed, 
they may be called superb; and their composi- 
tion and structure are superior to those of any 
of the present race of animals. Thus provided, 
the mastodon might have enjoyed himself for 
four or five centuries, secure of life as long as he 
had strength to move his jaws. 

The tusks are incisor teeth enormously de- 
veloped ; the first pair, as shewn by the calf found 
near Hackettstown, fell out, and left room for 
their permanent successors. 
these have been already stated: they are formed 
of a succession of lamine, composed of phosphate 


ment than the mastodon ; while the latter is built 


a 


The dimensions of 
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for slow motion, to bear great weights, and move 
heavy masses, and conveys an idea of far more 
gigantic proportions. Its longest rib-bone mea- 
sures fifty-five inches in length, and the bones of 
the fore-feet are two feet across. What a foot 
must that have been when covered with muscle, 
skin, and hair! Scme parts of the skeleton bear 
a greater resemblance to certain bones of the 
human body than to those of any other quadru- 
ped ; which fact may perhaps excuse their having 
been takeo for giants. The Siberian mammoth 
—a Tartar name, meaning of the earth—is sup- 
posed by many persons to be the same as the 
mastodon ; but it is in reality an elephant, the 
Elephas primigentus, as shewn by the difference 
of structure, and the absence of tusks in the lower 
jaw. Numbers of these animals have been found 
frozen up in sand-banks, retaining all their flesh 
and original form almost unchanged. 

The period at which the mastodon ranged the 
earth, is an interesting question with geologists. 
The temperate zone of America appears to have 
been its chief habitat; its remains have been 
found on the north-west coast of that continent, 
as fur north as sixty-five degrees ; and Mr. Dar- 
win met with them in Patagonia, and other parts 
of the south. We may consider it as settled, that 
the creatures lived at the time the Alps and Cau- 
casian chains were being upheaved, about the 
middle of the tertiary period ; when the northern 
ice was confined to the arctic circle; when the 
great valleys of Switzerland and of the Danube 
were seas, forming offshvots from the Bl ck Sea 
and the Caspiau ; when the voleanoes of France 
and Germany were in fall operation, and an out- 
break of molten matter created Staffa and the 
Giant’s Causeway. That was the age of pachy- 
derms; and the mastodon is supposed to have 
been a link between the deinotherium and the 
elephant. 

The European mastodon was in existence at 
an earlier period than that of America; the bones 
of the Mastodon angustidens have been found in 
France in calcareous rock fifty feet below the 
surface; while the remains of the Mastodon 
giganteus of the western hemisphere, ‘ have 
general'y been discovered in post-tertiary or al- 
luvial formation, at the depth of from five to ten 
feet in lacustrine deposits, in bogs, or shell marl.’ 
The elephant period is believed to have been the 


and carbonate of lime, calcium, magnesia, soda, | same in both continents, though it was stated by 


and sulphur. 


Besides these, there was a pair of | M. Desor, at the late meeting of the Swiss So- 


inferior or mandibular tusks in the lower jaw, | ciety, that the elephant preceded the glacial 
oue of which yet remains in the skeleton de- | period in Switzerland, but followed it in America, 


scribed by Dr. Warren; it is eleven inches in 
length, and the cavity fur its fellow is still seen 
on the epposite side of the jaw. This lower tusk 
13 never found in the clephant genus; it there- 
fore constitutes a distinct and marked difference 
between that and the mastodon. 

In comparing the two, the elephant is seen to 
be taller, lighter, and more adapted for move- 





the species, however, being the same. It appears 
certain that the Elephas primiyenius and masto- 
don were in existence at the same time. 
Negative evidence of some value is found in 
the fact, that in the most ancient sculptures of 
which we have any knowledge, there is no repre- 
sentation whatever of the mastodon. This, not- 
withstanding the arguments to the contrary, 
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would assign the animals to a period anterior to 
the creation cf man. A long-continued series of 
observations on the time required for the depo- | 
sition of mar], and other superficial strata, would 
furnish some clue to the period in which the 
bones were imbedded. Sir Charles Lyell, who 
has bestowed much attention on the subject, and 
examined the localities in which the bones have 
been found, says, that the mastodon of America 
‘ lived after the deposition of the northern drift, 
and, consequently, the coldness of climate which 
probably coincided in date with the transporta- 
tion of the drift was not, as some pretend, the 
cause of their extinction.’ And his opinion is, 
‘that the disappearance of the mastodon, and 
many other megatberoid animals, occurred at a 
period not very long anterior to the introduction 
of man.’ 

The cause of disappearance remains uncertain, 
and is the more difficult to explain, because the 
climate and vegetation appear not to have been 
greatly different from the present. Individual 
deaths can be accounted for, but not the destruc- 
tion of a whole race. Whether there were any 
processes of extirpation similar to those taking 
place in our day, is a question which will tax the 
ingenuity of philosophers for some time longer. 

Chambers’s Journal. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
The following letter appears in the London 


Friend of last month, copied, we are told, 
from the Mechanics’ Magazine, dated June 11, 


1825. The writer, Edmund Fry, of Bishops- 
gate street, it appears did not live to see his 
scheme carried into effect. 


There is, I think, in one of the numbers of the 
Spectator, dated about one hundred years ago, a 
passage tending to ridicule some projector of that 
day, who had proposed to “ turn smoke into light, 
and light into glory.” ‘This early idea of gas- 
light, to which it seems plainly to refer, was re- 
ceived as an idle dream, and is only preserved to 
us, like straws in amber, by the wit or satire of 
Addison or Steele. We are to learn, therefore, 
not too hastily to reject even those hints which 
are not immediately clear to us. 

Under protection of this remark, I venture to 
propose that a telegraphic communication may 
be held, at whatever distance, without a moment’s 
loss of time in transmission, and equally applica- 
ble by day or night, by means of the electric 
shock. 

An experiment of this kind has been tried on 
a chain of conductors of three miles in extent, 
and the shock returned without any perceptible 
time spent in its going round; and may not the 
same principle be applicable for 100 or 10,000 
miles? Let the conductors be laid down under 
the centre of the post-roads, imbedded in rosin, 
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or any other, the best hon-conductor, in pipes of 
stone-ware. The electric shock may be so dis- 
posed as to ignite gunpowder ; but if this is not 
sufficient to rouse up a drowsy officer on the 
night-watch, let the first shock pass through his 
elbows—then he will be quite awake to attend to 
the second; and by a series of gradations in the 
strength and the number of the shocks, and the 
interval of time between each, every variety of 
signal may be made quite intelligible, without 
exposure to the public eye, as in the usual tele- 
graph, and without any obstruction from dark- 
ness, fogs, Xe. 

It was mentioned before that electricity will 
fire gunpowder—that is known. We may ima- 
gine, therefore, that on any worthy occasion, 
preparations having been made for the expected 
event, as the birth of a royal heir, a monarch 
might, at one moment, with his own hand, dis- 
charge the guns of all the batteries of the land 
in which he reigns, and. receive the congratula- 
tions of a whole people by the like return. 

E. F. 


OUR IMMIGRANT POPULATION. 


That portion of the inhabitants of the United 
States which is composed of immigrants from 
foreign countries numbered, when the census of 
1850 was taken, 2,210,828. Of these there 
were 1,518,512 from the British Isles and Bri- 
tish America, the entire number from other 
countries being but 692,312, of whom 573,225 
were Germans. Of this strong British infusion, 
however, the Irish element constitutes 961,719, 
or more than three-fifths, leaving but 526,793 
from all the other British civilized possessions, 
somewhat less than the aggregate of Germans. 
The total is made up of 278,675 English, 147,- 
700 British Americans, 70,550 Scotch, and 
29,868 Welsh. By the abstract of the census 
returns, we find that of the aggregate immigrant 
population the Irish constitute 43.04 per cent., 
Germans 25.09 per cent., English 12.06 per 
cent., British Americans 6.68 per cent., Scotch 
3.17 per cent., French 2.44 per cent., Welsh 
1.34 per cent., and miscellaneous 4.47 per cent. 

Pennsylvania had a total foreign population 
amounting to 294,871, while New York had 
651,801, Ohio 218,512, Massachusetts 160,909 
Illinois 110,593, Wisconsin 106,695. Thus the 
foreign element is 3-14ths of the population of 
New York, 1-8th of Pennsylvania, and 1-9th of 
Ohio ; showing that it enters less into the com- 
position of our State population than either in 
Ohio or New York. The largest number of 
nearly every class of foreigners is to be found in 
New York. That State contains 84,820 Eng- 
lish, 343,111 Irish, 23,418 Scotch, 118,398 
Germans, 12,515 French, and so on. There ap- 
pears to be one exception—the Welsh—of whom 
the largest number, 8,920, are to be found in 
Pennsylvania among the mines. Our foreign 
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population in Pennsylvania is composed of 
38,048 mage, 151,723 Irish, 7,292 Scotch, 
8,920 Welsh, 78 3.592 Germans, 4,083 French, 
101 Spaniards, 34 Portuguese, 126 Belgians, 
257 Hollanders, 2 2 Turks, 172 Italians, 49 Aus- 
trians, 914 Swiss, 139 Russians, 27 Norwegians, 
97 Danes, 133 Swedes, 413 Prussians, 7 Greeks, 
1 Chinese, 42 other Asiatics, 40 Africans, 2,500 
British Americans, 42 Mexicans, 4 Central Ame- 
ricans, 83 South Americans, 656 West Indians, 
8 Sandwich Islanders, and 361 natives of other 
countries, besides 2,296 of unknown nativity. 
New Jersey contains 58,364 foreigners, and De- 
laware 5,211. 





SILK. 


The quantity of silk annually consumed by 
women and balloons is so great, that it really is 
astonishing how worms and mulberry-trees keep 
up the supply. According to the Paris Review, 
there are in France uo less than 130,000 looms 
for silk, of which the products amount to three 
hundred millions per annum. The fabrics of 
Lyons yield about or nearly two-thirds of that 
sum; a moiety of the whole is exported—three- 
fifths of the exports from Lyons: the United 
States consume the greater part. 
formidable abroad, especially in Great Britain 
and Germany; but it was acknowledged at the 
Great Exhibition that Lyons retained pre-emi- 
nence in designs and tissues. The 70,000 looms 
of Lyons occupy 175,000 individuals ; one-half 
of these are dispersed over a radius of from 
twenty to twenty-five leagues—the others are in 
the bosom of the city. There are three hundred 
manufacturing firms, embracing from four hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred names. 
rage earning of the operative is thirty cents per | 
day.—Scientific American 


THE LIVES OF BANK NOTES. 


The average period which each denomination 
of London notes remains in circulation has 
been calculated, and is shown by the following 
“ Account of the number of days a bank note 
issued 
£5, 72.7 days; £10, 7 77.0; £20, 57.4; £30, 
18.9; £40, 13.7; £50, 88.8; £100, 29.4; 
£200, 12.7; £300, 10.6; £500, 11.8 ; £1000, 
11.1. The exception to these averages are few, 
and therefore remarkable. 
which some notes remain unpresented is reckon 
by the century. 
1846, 2 £50 note was presented, bearing date 
20th January, 1743. Another for £10, issued | 
on the 19th ‘of November, 1762, was not paid | 


' mn ney 
Competition is which, fed by the yearly rains, send streams of water 
| through the valleys that descend towards the low country. 


The ave- | 
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| 


| 


in London remains in circulation :’— | 


The time oe 


On the 27th of September, | 


till the 20th April, 1843. There is a legend ex- | 


tant of the eccentric possessor of a thousand- | 
pound note, who kept it framed and glazed for a 
series of years, preferring to feast his eyes on it | 
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to putting the amount it represented out at in- 
terest. It was converted into gold, however, 
without a day’s loss of time by his heirs, on his 
demise. Stolen and lost notes are generally long 
absentees. The former usually make their ap- 
pearance after some great horse-race or other 
sporting event, altered or disguised so as to de- 
ceive bankers, to whom the bank of England fur- 
nishes a list of the numbers and dates of stolen 
notes. Carelessness gives the bank enormous 
profits, against which the loss of a mere £30,000 
is but a trifle. Bank-notes have been known to 
light pipes, to wrap up snuff, to be used as curl 
papers ;.and British tars, mad with rum and 
prize-money, have not unfrequently, in time of 
war, made sandwiches out of them, and eaten 
them between bread and butter. In the forty 
years between 1772 and 1812, there were out- 
standing notes, (presumed to have been lost or 
destroyed) one million three hundred and thirty 
odd thousand pounds; every shilling of which 
was clear profit to the bank.— Household Words. 


THE TORRENT OF ARABIA, 
BY JAMES GILBOUNE LYONS, LL. D. 


The mountains of Arabia contain numerous springs, 


Most of them, however, are lost in the sand as soon as 
they enter the plain. It may be well to add, that an 
Arabian tent is, in general, black, and that Ahkaf is the 
name of an extensive desert. 


All foaming down its native hills 

‘he torrent of Arabia leaps, 

When showers have swelled its fountain rills 
Far up the blue and airy steeps ; 

Like some chafed steed that spurns the rein, 
In raging fulness swift and free, 

It rushes to the fiery plain, 

Bounding to reach the distant sea. 


And now those deep cool waters glide 
Along the green and narrow vale, 
Where broad trees arch the crystal tide 
And fragrance breathes in every gale : 
The dusky tent and flowery slope 

Lie mirror’d in that wave at first, 

And there the timid antelope 

Oft stoops to quench her noonday thirst. 


But, ere the wide and wild expanse 

Of Ahkaf's burning sand is crossed 
That stream, so full and foaming once, 
Sinks on its rough way spent and lost : 
Lost in its sultry wanderings, 

And hushed in an eternal sleep, 

It wastes unseen, and never brings 
One tribute to the mighty deep. 


Weak as that torrents falling wave 

Art thou who, born for Heaven and Truth, 
Hast lived a false world’s meanest slave, 
Shaming a blest and glorious youth: 

Who, vowed in life’s first happiest day 

To generous faith and deeds of worth, 

Hast fainted on thy heavenward way, 
Pressed by the vain, low cares of Earths 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn [nTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival, at New 
York, of the steamship Franklin on the 24th, and 
the Arctic on the 29th alt., Liverpool dates have 
been received, respectively, to the 10th and 18th 
ult. 

Eneianp.—-Lord Campbell and five other judges 
have confirmed the decision of the lower court, that 
Jews cannot sit in Parliament without taking the 
Christian oath, 

In Parliament, the Ministers had obtained a ma- 
jority on every division in regard to the Budget. I 
js most probable that the whole series of measures 
will pass, with but few modifications. i 

Harriet Beecher Siowe was welcomed to Stafford 
House by the Duchess of Sutherland, on the 7th 
ult. Many of the most distinguished personages 
of the realm were assembled to meet her. The Ad- 
dress of the Women of England was presented to 
her by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and respouded to 
by Prof. Stowe 

Cotton was firm, with an upward tendency. 

Fraxce.—The re-establishment of the death- 

nalty for political offences has been agreed upon 
S the Council of State. 

‘Lats advices announce a prospect of the long 
talked-of fusion of the different branches of the 
Bourbons. The Legitimists have sanguine expec- 
tations of the restoration of the elder branch. 

Commissions have been sent by the Emperor to 
the departments, to Miquire into aud report the sta- 
tisties of the population. 

Spain.—Thirteen persons, suspected of belonging 
toa secret society, Rad been arrested near Barce- 
lona, ‘Vhey were Frenchmen and Italians. 

The Court of Madrid is said to be much annoyed 
by the appointmentof Pierre Soulé as United States 
Minister to that Court. 

SwitzerLanp —The government of Baden has 
offered to mediate between Austria and Switzer- 
land, 

The Fribourg Council of State publishes an offi- 
cial account of the late insurrection, stating that it 
was got up by the aristocracy and clergy. 

The newspapers assert that other German States, 
as well as Baden and Wurtemberg, threaten the 
federation with commercial refusals, if they will 
not accede to the demand of Austria. 

Turkey. —Aeeounts from Constantinople an- 
nounce that the demands of Russia are likely to be 
satisfactorily arranged, the French Envoy having 
acceded to them. 

Turkey bas yielded, it is understood, to the men- 
aces of Russia and Austria, and resolved to expel 
all po'itical refugees, Five Italians have been ex- 
pelled, and the Hungarians and Wallachians resid- 
ing there are to follow. 

GerMany.—Propositions have been made by 
Austria and Prussia to the German D et, for the sup- 
pression of all the ‘*‘ Workmen’s Associations” at 
resent existing in Germany. 

Herr Muiller-Melchior, ‘he leader of the liberal 
and free trade opposition in the Darmstadt Cham- 
ber, was led to prison to undergo the punishment 
of two mouths’ confinement for words spoken in his 
place in Parliament. 


1 


i 


Avustria.—The differences between Austria and | 


Sardinia are tending to an amicable settlement. 
The Sardinian Ambassador is about to return to 
Vienna, and the raturalized refugees in Sardinia 
are freed from sequestration. 


REVIEW. 


There is a report that the Austrian government 
refuses to permit the remains of Napoleon I.’s son 
to be removed to France. 

A considerable enlargement of the city of Vienna 
has been resolved on. The Emperor’s sanction to 
the project, which was obtained on the 4th, had 
given great and general satisfaction, as house-rents 
had become positively ruinous, The extent of sur- 
face which isto be enclosed within the walls is 
equal to half the area covered by the present city. 

Late dates state that Menzikoff has prevailed on 
the Porte 10 acknowledge the independence of 
Montenegro. 


Carr or Goop Hore.—Late advices state that the 
war has terminated, and a treaty of peace been 
signed. 

Inpia.—A severe hurricane has passed over the 
southern part of the Bay of Bengal and southwest- 
ern India, wrecking a !arge number of vessels. 

Cuina.—The insurrection was advancing with 
great rapidity. Accounts of 3d mo, 20th, report 
that the rebels were investing Nankin, which, it 
was expected, would fall into their hands. Dele- 
gates had been sent from Soochan to the rebel 
leaders, offering a large sum of money to secure 
that city from molestation. The Chinese authori- 
ties had applied to the British Consul to assist in 
the piotection.of Nankin. 


Soutn Amenica.—Letters from Beunos Ayres 

| state that all hopes of a pacific settlement hetweeu 

Urquiza and that city were at an end, and that both 

| parties were about to resume hostilities. Rumors 

| of a change of government were current at Monte- 
video. 

Cusa.—Several cargoes of Cuolies have arrived 
| from Amoy, to be used as laborers othe Cuban 
plantations. A Jesuit college was s!ortly to be 
founded at Havanna. 


& 


Jamaica.— Discoveries of rich mines of copper 
have recently been made in Jamaica. The yellow 
fever is still raging at Kingston, espec ally among 

| the shipping. 


Mexico.—Santa Anna has issued many arbitrary 
decrees,—suspending legisiative authority, uniting 
the offices of Governor and Military Commandant 
in the same person, disarming all private citizens, 
and bringing the telegraph under the control of the 
government, &e. A project fora new Nationa] Bank 
has been started, based upon a government loan of 


from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 of dollars. The ar- 
rest of all who served as guerillas in the American 
army, during the late war, has been ordered. 

Governor Trias, of Chihnahua, had marched to 
| Oppose the occupation of Mesilla Valley. A Na- 
| tional Guard is to be organized. 


| Caxirornia.—The steamship Star of the West, 
| from San Joan, and the Georgia, from As; inwall, 


|arrived at New York on the 25th olkt. 
| 


The former 

brings 437 passengers, $380,000 in gol’, and San 
| Francisco dates to 5th mo, Ist; the latter, dates to 

|} 4th mo. 30th, the U. 8. mails, and upwards of 
| $2,000,000 of specie. 

| The office of Adams & Co.’s Express at Sacra- 
mento City was robbed, on the 28th of 4th month, 
of $6,5v0. 


Domestic.—Advices from Washington Territory 
state that a constant stream of emigration is flow- 
ing intu that territory. Fifieen saw-milis were in 
operation, and several more were in contemplation. 
'The lumber business was extremely active. 





